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Federalized Employment Service 
and Unemployment Compensation 
Favored by Labor Law Conference 


Conferees Urge Federal 
Grants for State Safety 


By a vote of 78 to 8 the Twelfth Na- 
tional Conference on Labor Legislation 
urged Presidential veto of legislation 
returning employment offices to the 
States, and called upon Congress to con- 
tinue and strengthen “a unified national 
system of public employment offices,” 
and to enact legislation establishing “a 
uniform national unemployment insur- 
ance system as provided in the Wagner- 
Murray-Dingell Bill.” 

The conference of State labor commis- 
sioners and labor officials, which met 
in Washington from December 3-6, also 
recommended passage of legislation set- 
ting up a system of Federal grants-in- 
aid to State labor departments for use 
in promoting safe and healthful work- 
ing conditions. 


Inefficiency See as Result of 
Separate Employment Services 


Pointing out the Nation-wide char- 
acter of the labor market, and the need 
for prompt placement of former war 
workers and veterans, the Conference 
said, “Splitting the United States Em- 
ployment Service into over 48 different 
State systems would under any condi- 
tions seriously interfere with efficient 
operations and would be particularly 
disastrous during the reconversion 
period.” 

In the event that Congress should re- 
turn the offices to the States, the Con- 
ference recommended that the Secretary 
of Labor, in accordance with the provi- 
sion of the Wagner-Peyser Act, issue 
minimum standards for the operation 
of State employment services, that he 
direct the USES to assume control of 
any such employment service which fails 
to meet the minimum standards, that 
labor-management advisory councils be 
established at both Federal and State 
levels, and that State employment serv- 
ices be responsible administratively to 
State labor departments. Among the 
minimum standards recommended by 
the conference were interstate coopera- 
tion, use of union hiring halls, referrals 
based upon applicant’s maximum skill 
and regardless of sex, creed, or color, 
unified administration of local offices 
serving labor markets transversed by 
State lines, counseling service for veter- 
ans and other job seekers, and protec- 
tion of employment and reemployment 
rights of USES personnel. 
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Liberal Interpretation of 
State Unemployment Com- 
pensation Laws, Broader 
Coverage, Called For 


Noting wide variations in regula- 
tions and interpretations on “suitable 
employment,” and the resultant hard- 
ship to disqualified claimants of unem- 
ployment compensation, the Conference 
called upon State unemployment com- 
pensation agencies “to interpret and ad- 
minister their laws in a liberal manner 
‘alculated to provide the maximum pro- 
tection both to individual claimants who 
are involuntarily unemployed and to 
our national economy and in the deter- 
mination of eligibility in each claim- 
ant’s case to exercise all care to assist 
him in maintaining his dignity, inde- 
pendence, and self respect.” 

The Conference also recommended 
that coverage under State unemploy- 
ment compensation laws be extended to 
include all employees, that experience 
rating provisions be removed from all 
such laws, that maximum weekly bene- 
fits be raised to at least $25 a week with 
additional allowances for dependents, 
and that the maximum period be ex- 
tended to at least 26 weeks. The con- 
ference also stressed the need for co- 
operation between State agencies, the 
Social Security Board and labor or- 
ganizations in informing all workers 
of their rights in regard to unemploy- 
ment compensation. 


Merit Rating Characterized 
as Incentive to Restrictions 


In recommending elimination of 
merit rating provisions in State laws, 
the Conference stated that such provi- 
sions “have not proven effective in sta- 
bilizing employment but have proven 
to be powerful incentives to the adding 
of disqualification and restrictive eligi- 
bility provisions to the State laws and 
to narrow interpretations of these pro- 
visions with the result that many per- 
sons in need of protection of unemploy- 
ment insurance are deprived of their 
benefits.” 

The Conference recommendations on 
unemployment compensation and the 
employment service were prepared by 
a committee composed of representa- 
tives of State labor departments and 
State and national labor organizations. 
R. G. Soderstrom, secretary of the Illi- 
nois State Federation of Labor served 
as committee chairman. 


(See Employment Service, p. 4) 
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Secretary Reports on 
Federal Labor Con- 
solidation; Outlines 
Legislation Problems 


In talks before the two sessions of the 
1945 Conference on Labor Legislation, 
Secretary of Labor Schwellenbach re- 
ported progress on the consolidation of 
Federal labor activities within the De- 
partment of Labor, and outlined for the 
consideration of the State labor com- 
missioners and labor officials proposed 
postwar labor legislation and adminis- 
trative problems. The 1945 Conference 
was composed of two sessions of two 
days each. The first was attended only 
by State labor commissioners, and was 
devoted largely to a discussion of ad- 
ministrative problems. The sessions on 
the third and fourth days were attended 
by the commissioners, labor officials and 
other invited guests. 


Coordinated Labor 
Activities Desirable to 
Workers and Agencies 


Reporting that coordination of Fed- 
eral labor activities had already begun 
with the transfer of the United States 
Employment Service, the Apprentice 
Training Service, and the Retraining 
and Reemployment Administration to 
the Department of Labor, the Secretary 
stated his conviction that such unifica- 
tion of functions “is the means by which 
the welfare of wage-earners can best 
be promoted.” 

“It has a further compelling advan- 
tage,” the Secretary continued. “As we 
achieve such coordination at Federal 
and State levels, it will make easier the 
close cooperation between our respec- 
tive departments which is necessary un- 
der our interdependent system of gov- 
ernment if we are to realize our basic 
purpose of building a better way of life 
for the wage-earners of America.” 


Federal-State Industrial Safety 


Turning to the problem of industrial 
safety, the Secretary reminded the Con- 
ference that “the stubborn annual toll 
of 14,000 to 18,000 lives lost in indus- 
try—in peace as well as in war—does 
not add up to a record of which any of 
us can be proud.” 

He reported that both the House and 
Senate were considering legislation 
to provide $5,000,000 in Federal aid to 
State labor departments to assist in es- 
tablishing and maintaining safe and 
healthful working conditions. Much of 
the progress in this legislation, Mr. 


(See Legislative Problems, p. 4) 
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Hearing Rules and Policy Guide 


Drafted for Fact-Finding Boards 
Appointed by Seeretary of Labor 


In response to questions asked by the 
iact-finding panel in the oil dispute, 
and after consultation with Federal 
stabilization agencies, Secretary of La- 
bor Schwellenbach, on December 21, 
issued a statement outlining for fact- 
finding boards the bases upon which 
wage increases may be recommended, 
and rules for the conduct of hearmgs. 


Two Bases for Increasing Wages 


Under the statement of policy fact- 
finding boards may recommend wage 
increase on either of the two following 
bases: (1) That the increase is one 
which can be paid by the employer with- 
out any increase in existing price ceil- 
ings or in costs to the United States; 
and (2) that the recommended increase 
is of a type which may be used as a 
basis for an increase in price ceilings or 
costs to the United States under the 
conditions set forth in Executive Order 
9651 and the wage and salary regula- 
tions of the Stabilization Administra- 
tor. At the time the statement was 
issued there were three types of increase 
approvable by the Administrator. 
They were: (1) Increases resulting in 
a percentage increase in straight- time 
hourly earnings since January 1941, not 
in excess of the rise in the cost of living 
between that date and September 1944— 
which was estimated for the purpose to 
be 33 percent; (2) increases necessary 
to correct inequities in wage rates or 
salaries among plants in the same in- 
dustry or locality, with due regard to 
normal competitive relationships; and 
(3) imereases necessary to insure full 
production in an industry designated 


»by the Administrator as essential to re- 


conversion, and in which existing wage 
rates or salaries are inadequate to the 
recruitment of needed manpower. 


Stabilization Approval Not Needed 
for “Absorbable” Increases 


If the increase is one which can be 
paid without increased prices or costs 
to the United States, the board may, 
without reference to government stabili- 
zation agencies, rec ommend that the em- 
ployer place it in effect immediately. 
After following the board’s recommen- 
dation an employer may, however, still 
seek approval from the Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board, and subsequently use that 
approval as a basis for seeking price 
tehef. In the absence of such appr oval, 
may not use the increase as a basis 
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for such relief until six months from 
its effective date. 

In recommending an “absorbable” 
increase the fact-finding board must 
satisfy itself that the employer is in a 
position to absorb the entire increase 
without any increase in price ceilings. 
According to the statement the board, 
in determining the employer’s ability to 
absorb, “must necessarily inquire into 
the issue of the employer’s ability to 
pay. Ability to pay is a limitation on 
end does not necessarily constitute a 
measure of the amount of a fair in- 
crease.” Where necessary, the board 
may ° ‘inquire into the profits and earn- 
ings position of the employer . . . into 
production and other costs where rele- 
vant as well as other data bearing on 
the issue of ability to pay.” In making 
such inquiry, the statement continue d, 
the board should not be guided solely 
by the O. P. A.’s standards for author- 
izing price increases, 


*“Nonabsorbable”’ Increases 
Must Be Approvable in 
Amount; Board Free to 
Suggest New Standards 


If it appears that a wage increase may 
necessitate price relief for the employer, 
the fact-finding board’s recommenda- 
tion is limited to an increase not in ex- 
cess of the amount approvable by Fed- 
eral stabilization authorities. 

Where the board’s recommendation is 
to be used by the employer as a basis 
for price relief, the board may either 
secure informal advice as to the ap- 
provability of a proposed increase, or 
may condition its recommendation upon 
approval. Where the board believes 
that the existing standards for approval 
of wage or salary increases for price 
purposes should be broadened, it is free 
to suggest that the Stabilization Admin- 
istrator consider broadening action. 


Hearings To Be Public, Informal 


Fact-finding boards shall conduct 
public hearings, except where the par- 
ties agree to present their cases in writ- 
ing. Unless otherwise decided by the 
board, with the consent of management 
and labor, the hearings are to be open 
to the genera! public. 

The hearings may be conducted in- 
formally, without recourse to common 
law rules of evidence, and the boards 
may, at their own initiative, call wit- 
nesses, introduce evidence, and partici- 
pate in the examination of witnesses. 
Employers and labor unions shall be 





Authority to Examine 
Books Essential to 


Complete Fact-Finding, 


Says President Truman 


President Truman issued the 
following statement on December 
20, 1945: 

“In appointing a fact-finding 
board in an industrial dispute 
where one of the questions at. issue 
is wages, it is essential to a fulfill- 
ment of its duty that the board 
have the authority, whenever it 
deems it necessary, to examine the 
books of the employer. That. au- 
thority is essential to enable the 
board to determine the ability of 
the employer to pay an increase in 


wages where such ability is in 
question. Ability to pay is always 


one of the facts relevant to the 
issue of an increase in wages. 

“This does not mean that the 
Government or its fact-finding 
board is going to endeavor to fix 
a rate of return for the employer. 
It does mean, however, that since 
wages are paid out of earnings, 
the question of earnings is rele- 
vant. 

“The detailed information ob- 
tained from the books of an em- 
ployer should not be made public. 
Such a disclosure would place the 
employer at a disadvantage with 
respect to his competitors. But 
the fact-finding board should un- 
questionably have the right to ex- 
amine the employer’s books where 
it deems it necessary in order to 
make up its own mind as to 
whether a demand for an increase 
is justified, and to make public all 
findings based on such informa- 
tion, that it deems relevant to the 
controversy.” 











given every reasonable opportunity to 
be represented adequately at the hear- 
ings, to present relevant evidence and 
argument on the issues, and to question 
opposing parties or witnesses. 
An official stenographic record of pro- 
ceedings shall be made, and copies ch all 
be available for inspection by the par- 
ties. The record of the board shall con- 
sist of the stenographic record plus all 
documents, statement, exhibits and 
briefs submitted to the board, 


Negotiations During Hearings 


At its own initiative or at the request 
of the parties, a board may recess the 
hearings to permit management and la- 
bor to resume efforts at settling the dis- 
pute by collective bargaining. Where 
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possible the board should set the date 
at which it will reconvene. Where this 
is not possible the board shall give at 
least 5 days’ notice of the date, unless 
the situation requires shorter notice. 
When the parties reach an agreement 
.during board proceedings they are to 
give the board a written statement 
thereon. 

The board may call a recess to consult 
with the Secretary of Labor on questions 
which arise concerning the extent of 
its authority to inquire into facts or an 
interpretation of the order establish- 
ing the board. 

At the conclusion of the hearing the 
board shall submit to the Secretary an 
original and six copies of its findings of 
fact and recommendations, unless the 
parties have settled the dispute or 
agreed to arbitration. Time for filing 
findings and recommendations may be 
prevent. <a only with the consent of the 
Secretary. 





Legislative Problems 
Continued from p. 2 
Schwellenbach said, was attributable 
to the support of many State labor com- 

missioners and of organized labor. 
The Secretary asked the Conference 
to consider the desirability of extending 
the Department’s wartime safety ac- 
tivities into peacetime. He pointed out 
that the United States Office of Educa- 
tion no longer had funds to finance 
safety training courses, and that the 
field safety services of the Department 


had ceased on November 15. He asked 
the conference to consider the possibil- 
ity of State labor department sponsor- 
ship of safety courses, and the desir- 
ability of some form of safety field 
organization for the Department. 


Return to Practical Peacetime 
Wage and Hour Standards 
Commending State labor commission- 
ers for their administration of wartime 
deviations from standards, particularly 
in hours of work, the Secretary pointed 
out the necessity for a speedy return to 
realistic standards under new peacetime 
conditions. Where return to prewar 
hours standards awaited a peace treaty 
or formal declaration of the war’s end, 
he suggested the possibility of legisla- 
tive action. The former peacetime 
standards of hours should be reviewed 
in the light of worker health and efli- 
ciency, possible unemployment, and in- 
creased industrial efficiency, he said. 
“A war deviation above basic labor 
law oceurred in the field of wages,” 
noted Mr. Schwellenbach. “Today gen- 
eral wage levels have rendered the 
40-cent minimum of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act and many State mini- 
mum wage laws ‘obsolete.’ ” Because of 
generally higher prevailing wages, he 
pointed out, a raise in basic rate from 
40 to 65 cents an hour will not cause any 
significant increase in general wages. 
Average minimum rates under State 
laws, he reported, approximate 32 cents 
an hour. Individual minima range 
from 16 cents an hour for “experienced” 





Emplopment Service 
Continued from p. 2 


In adopting the report of its commit- 
tee on safety and health and workmen’s 
compensation, the Conference went on 
record “as approving the principle of 
Federal aid to States for the enforce- 
ment of State labor laws and the 
strengthening of State labor depart- 
ments.” It gave its endorsement to 
H. R. 525 and S. 1271, identical House 
and Senate bills which would provide 5 
million dollars a year for grants-in- 
aid to State labor departments, under 
supervision of the United States De- 
partment of Labor. 


Federal Aid to Assist States 
in Increased Safety Work 


The committee report pointed out that 
since Federal emergency safety work 
has terminated with the end of hostili- 
ties, the major burden of preventing 
job accidents and disease now rests 
with the States. It is estimated that 
there are not more than 800 safety in- 
spectors on the payrolls of all 48 States, 
and that most of them are available for 
safety work only on a part-time basis. 
“Despite valiant efforts,” the committee 
report noted, “few labor departments 
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have been able to obtain sufficient State 
appropriations to recruit qualified staffs 
to do the job.” 


Continue Department’s 
Wartime Safety Programs 


The Conference called for a continu- 
ation of such features of the labor de- 
partment’s war safety program as the 
organization of safety drives in various 
industries and the training of super- 
visors and workers. State labor depart- 
ments and labor unions were urged to 
coperate with the department in extend- 
ing these programs into the peace. 
The Conference further recommended 
that labor unions cooperate with plant 
management in the establishment of 
joint safety committees, that they de- 
velop their own safety programs with 
the acquisition of full-time, experienced 
safety directors, and that they cooperate 
with State safety and health programs. 
The Department of Labor was urged to 
keep organized labor fully informed of 
its safety services and educational ma- 
terial as they develop, and to expand its 
cooperation with State labor agencies in 
the development of comprehensive and 
comparable statistics on accident fre- 
quencies and causes. 


workers in one State to 50 cents an hour 
under a newly enacted Nevada law. 
Only 26 of the 48 States have minimum 
wage laws, the Secretary noted, and 23 
of these apply to women and minors 
only. The 3 which cover men do so by 
providing that men shall not receive less 
than women. Mr. Schwellenbach sug- 
gested consideration of this method of 
coverage as compared with the basis 
used in the Federal wage and hour law. 
He also pointed out the need for legisla- 
tion guaranteeing equal pay for women 
as a method of preventing a lower stand- 
ard for women workers which might 
threaten the general wage structure. 


Federal-State-Local Cooperation 
Needed in Industrial Relations 


“Tn the field of industrial relations,” 
the Secretary said, “...the problems are 
of such magnitude and such complexity 
that we will all have to pool our best 
efforts in order to work out Government 
procedures which will be effective, and 
still not violate our democratic tradi- 
tions.” 

He called attention to the following 
statement issued by the committee on 
conciliation services of the recent labor- 
management conference: “As far as pos- 
sible and wherever practicable disputes 
should be settled at the plant level. Lo- 
cal, State and Federal conciliation 
agencies should be used as best suited to 
the circumstances. It is desirable to se- 
cure close coordination between the ac- 
tivities of the Federal, State and local 
conciliation services.” 


Progress in Industrial Homework; 
Minors, Migratory Labor, 
Constitute Continuing Problems 


The Secretary reported progress in 
efforts to abolish industrial homework. 
During the past year the Supreme Court 
clearly upheld the authority of the War- 
Hour Administrator to regulate and 
prohibit this practice as essential to en- 
forcement of the minimum wage provi- 
sions of the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

In the field of child labor, however, 
he noted, “4 years of war pressures have 
set us back.” He recommended rescind- 
ing wartime relaxations involving 
the employment of young persons, the 
extension of other protective legislation, 
and provision of expert vocational coun- 
seling and placement assistance. 

In seeking to better the conditions of 
migratory workers, the Secretary sug- 
gested recruitment and placement 
through a unified public employment 
system, coverage of agricultural proc- 
essing workers under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, control of interstate 
transportation of workers by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, and pro- 
vision for public or worker-owned 
housing. 
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Digest of Principal Resolutions—Twelith 
National Conference on Labor Legislation 





Resolutions and recommenda- 
tions of the National Conferences 
on Labor Legislation are intended 
to serve as guides to legislative and 
labor groups, and State labor offi- 
cials, in appraising and preparing 
amendments to existing legisla- 
tion, and in drafting new labor 
laws. 

The resolutions digested on this 
page and those covered in the arti- 
cle beginning on page 2 are the 
principal recommendations of the 
1945 Conference. Full text of the 
resolutions may be obtained from 
the Division of Labor Standards, 
United States Department of 
Labor, 











Conciliation Services 


Elimination of duplication and over- 
lapping of functions of State and Fed- 
eral services, with free exchange of data 
and records, and conferences to iron out 
details of cooperative programs. Con- 
ference called upon Secretary of Labor 
for definition and statement of policy 
on Federal conciliation service. 


Industrial Relations Legislation 


Repeal of existing State laws, and 
opposition to proposed legislation, pro- 
viding incorporation of unions, licens- 
ing of officers, State regulation ‘of fees, 
dues and assessments, and regulation of 
elections and terms of officers, detailed 
financial statements, outlawing of 
closed or union shop, restrictions on 
strikes, peaceful picketing, and boy- 
cotting, and discriminatory taxation of 
unions. 

Congressional investigation of Chris- 
tian American Association and other 
groups sponsoring antilabor legislation. 

Enactment of State “Little W agner 
Acts” and broadening of National La- 
bor Relations Act, Federal Security 
Act, and State unemployment compen- 
sation laws to include agricultural 
workers 

Permanent State and Federal Fair 
Employment Practices legislation. 


Education 


Expanded union programs of collec- 
tive bargaining training. 

Support of collective bargaining 
training program of Division of Labor 
Standards, United States Department 
of Labor. Establishment of eg? Edu- 
cation Advisory Committee by Secre- 
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tary of Labor and Director of the Divi- 
sion of Labor Standards. 

Development of a labor extension 
service program within the Department 
of Labor, with the Department acting 
as a cle aring house and administering a 
program of grants-in-aid for programs 
at State and local levels. 


International Labor Organization 


State action on ILO conventions and 
recommendations where power of Fed- 
eral government to effectuate their pur- 
poses is limited or shared with States. 


Minimum Wage Legislation 


Amendment of Fair Labor Standards 
Act, raising minimum from 40 to 65 
cents an hour, with subsequent increase 
to 75. Establishment of 65-cents-an- 
hour minimum in all States, under laws 
which set a statutory minimum with 
power to raise rates through wage board 
action, provide that men shall receive no 
less than rates set for women and 
minors, set daily and weekly guaranteed 
minima ratther than hourly rate, estab- 
lish higher rates for part time and over- 
time work. Statute of limitations of 
not less than 5 years on wage claims. 


Equal Pay 


Enactment and enforcement of Fed- 
eral and State laws guaranteeing equal 
pay for women workers 


Hours Standards 


Legislative maximum of 8 hours a 
day and 45 hours a week for women. 
One day rest in seven for all workers. 
Ultimate objective in practice of 30- 
hour week with overtime for all work 
beyond 30 hours, 


Industrial Homework 


Extension of Federal and State pro- 
hibitions of home work with eventual 
abolition of system. 


Migratory Labor 


Cooperation of State labor depart- 
ments and United States Department 
of Labor in supervising interests of mi- 
grant workers, with Federal depart- 
ment acting as clearing house of infor- 
mation on “working and living condi- 
tions and applicable legislation. Pro- 
tection of migrants under all State and 
Federal labor and security laws, includ- 
ing child labor and school attendance 
laws. Legislation providing Federal 
regulation of activities of labor contrac- 
tors who operate across State lines. 
Interstate Commerce Commission con- 


trol of interstate transportation of 
workers. State and local provision of 
medical care for migrants, with Federal 
assistance when needs of migrants can- 
not be met without impairing medical 
services to regular residents of locality. 
Expeditious termination of importation 
of foreign labor and use of prisoners of 
war. Appointment of State commit- 
tees on migrant labor under leadership 
of State labor departments and consist- 
ing of members of the public, organized 
labor, legislators and State agencies hav- 
ing interest or responsibility in the field. 
Organization of Federal interdepart- 
mental committee on migrant labor un- 
der sponsorship of United States De- 
partment of Labor. 


Child Labor 


Immediate removal of wartime relax- 
ations of laws and rulings relating to 
the employment of minors under 18, 
State laws providing 16-year minimum 
for employment during school hours 
and in manufacturing, mechanical and 
processing - blishments at any time, 
with 14-year minimum for other em- 
ployment pe school hours and dur- 
ing vacations. Maximum 8-hour day 
and 40-hour week for employed minors 
under 18, with 1 day rest in 7, 30-minute 
meal period, and maximum 8-hour 
school-work day. Employment certifi- 
cates should be a condition of employ- 
ment. Prohibition of employment of 
minors under 16 between 6 p. m. and 7 
a.m., and of 16- and 17-year olds at least 
between 10 p. m. and 7 a. m. Double 
workmen’s compensation benefits for 
minors injured while illegally employed. 
Regulation of employment of minors in 
industrialized agriculture, including 16- 
year minimum age for employment ‘dur- 
ing school hours and 14-year minimum 
outside school hours, and application of 
State school-attendance laws. Appli- 
cation of Fair Labor Standards Act to 
children in industrialized agriculture, 
and amendment of Act to provide direct 
prohibition of child labor in covered 
employments. Payment of earned un- 
employment compensation benetits to 
minors returning to school. 


W orkmen’s Compensation 


Recommended study of workmen’s 
compensation laws with particular at- 
tention to adequate benefits, unlimited 
medical services, full and compulsory 
coverage and an exclusive State insur- 
ance fund. Special attention should 
be devoted to establishment of second 
injury funds and official tenure of office. 
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Labor Department Reorganization Provides 


Integrated Operation of All Units 


Chart Shows How Department Has Coordinated Various Bureaus to Gain Greater Effectiveness 


Substantial progress has been made in reorganizing the U. S. Department of Labor. 


All bureaus, divisions, and 


units have been integrated into a compact operating whole. Transferred agencies have been assimilated with improved 
effectiveness for their operations, while older bureaus of the Department have been strengthened and coordinated. 

In a statement accompanying the chart, Secretary of Labor L. B. Schwellenbach pointed out that the reorgan- 
ization has been accomplished within a period of a few months in spite of the stress of the reconversion period. 

The most important change has been the integration of the work of the bureaus of the Department with the Secre- 


tary’s office. 


The Conciliation Service, which has 
had the heaviest additional burdens 
during this period, has been receiving 
the most urgent attention. Under the 
direction of Edgar L. Warren, it has 
been developed regionally as well as in 
Washington to meet its heavier respon- 
sibilities. Additional field offices have 
been opened in Boston and Kansas City, 
a division of field operations and a divi- 
sion of procedures and training have 
been established. The Department also 
is requesting funds for additional con- 
ciliators. Two advisory committees, 
recommended by the Labor-Manage- 
ment Conference, have been selected. 
One of these committees is to advise on 
over-all operation, the other on tech- 
nical and analytical services. 

The Secretary at the same time an- 
nounced the personnel of the two com- 
mittees. The Labor-Management Ad- 
visory Committee, which will work di- 
rectly with the Director of Conciliation 
will be composed of David Sarnoff, 
President of the Radio Corporation of 
America; Vincent P. Ahearn, Executive 
Secretary of the National Sand and 
Gravel Association and former industry 
member of the War Labor Board; 
Clarence O. Skinner of Automobile and 
Aviation Parts Manufacturers, Inc.; 
and H. W. Steinkrauss, President of the 

sridgeport Brass Company; Frank P. 
Fenton, Director of Organization of the 
American Federation of Labor; Boris 
Shiskin, A. F. of L. economist; Richard 
Frankensteen, of the C. I. O.’s United 
Automobile Workers and Clinton S. 
Golden, Assistant to the President of the 
United Steel Workers, C. I. O. 

The Technical Advisory Committee, 
which will work directly with the Tech- 
nical Branch of the Conciliation Serv- 
ice, will be composed of Fred W. Climer, 
Assistant to the President of Goodyear 
Tire and Rubber; W. H. Winans of the 





Union Carbide and Carbon Corpora- 
tion; Dr. E. B. Roberts, Assistant to 
the Vice President in charge of Indus- 
trial Relations of Westinghouse Elec- 
trical and Manufacturing Company; 
Lee H. Hill, Vice President of McGraw- 
Hili Publishing Company; Robert 
Watt, National Representative of the 
American Federation of Labor; Nelson 
H. Cruikshank, Director of Social In- 
surance Activities for the Federation; 
Herbert W. Payne, of the Textile Work- 
ers Union, C. I. O., and Nathan Spere 
of the C. I. O.’s United Electrical Radio 
and Machine Workers of America. 

In his statement, Secretary Schwel- 
lenbach said: 

“When I became Secretary of Labor 
on July 1, I said that consolidation of 
federal labor functions and reorganiza- 
tion of the Department, to gain greater 
effectiveness, was my first order of busi- 
ness. Early victory in the Pacific and 
resultant reconversion caused immedi- 
ate problems which had to be met first 
or simultaneously. We, however, have 
pursued our reorganization plans 
steadily and comprehensively. 

“Within a few months we not only 
have built up and coordinated the vari- 
ous bureaus and services of the Depart- 
ment, but have taken over the United 
States Employment Service, the Ap- 
prentice Training Service, the Retrain- 
ing and Reemployment Administration, 
and the Shipbuilding Stabilization 
Committee. And the National Wage 
Stabilization Board, formed following 
the liquidation of the National War 
Labor Board, has been established 
within the Department’s jurisdiction. 

“Rapid progress is being made in 
strengthening the Retraining and Re- 
employment Administration to meet the 
heavy tasks of this reconversion period. 
General Graves Blanchard Erskine, 
who has taken leave from the U. S. Ma- 


This has been accomplished by giving general administrative powers to the Assistant Secretary of Labor. 
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rine Corps, to administer RRA, has 
built up a competent staff and is attack- 
ing this agency’s problems vigorously. 

“The U. S. Employment Service, un- 
der the direction of Robert C. Goodwin, 
is handling the heaviest job traflic in its 
history. This will become even heavier, 
and the service is preparing for this ad- 
ditional and unprecedented load. 

“Reorganization is not an end in it- 
self. Rather, it is a stepping stone to 
expanded and improved service to the 
wage earners of the United States. 
With a larger degree of centralized au- 
thority we can develop a sound Depart- 
mental program, and build a service 
suitable to the postwar needs of the 
nation. 

“Our new organization chart, which 
has been prepared for general distribu- 
tion, is symbolic of the spirit in which 
we are proceeding. Every functioning 
unit is outlined clearly for public infor- 
mation. 

“In the process of internal reorgani- 
zation I was happy to find persons of 
unusual talent within the Department. 
Few changes were found necessary in 
personnel. There has been whole- 
hearted and enthusiastic cooperation 
from the chiefs of bureaus and divi- 
sions and all employes of the Depart- 
ment in the process of reorganization. 

“It is the work of the bureau chiefs 
and their fellow employes which gives 
me confidence in the capacity of the 
Department to perform the services es- 
sential to the well-being of American 
wage earners, and to aid in the estab- 
lishment of new types of assistance to 
minimize labor-management disputes. 

“The reorganization serves as a be- 
ginning to greater tasks in the interest 
of all the people. It is our aim to 
strengthen the Department and its serv- 
ices continually to meet the ever-increas- 
ing demands. That will remain a con- 
stant order of business.” 
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1945 Disputes Bring Highest 
Time Loss Sinee 1919 


Three-quarters of Year’s Idleness Incurred 
in Strikes After VJ-Day 


Preliminary estimates of the Depart- 
ment’s Bureau of Labor Statistics indi- 
cate approximately 4,600 strikes and 
lockouts in 1945. The work stoppages 
involved 3,325,000 workers and resulted 
in some 35 million man-days of idleness. 
While the number of stoppages was 
smaller than in 1944, the number of 
workers involved and the resultant idle- 
ness was greater than in any year since 
1919. 


War Months’ Strikes Short-Lived 


Until VJ-day there was a continua- 
tion of the war pattern of numerous 
spontaneous afd unauthorized stop- 
pages, most. of them small and of short 
duration. Labor’s no-strike pledge and 
the recognized urgency of war produc- 
tion brought quick terminations and re- 
sumption of work pending settlement 
either directly or with the aid of the 
War Labor Board. Strikes during the 
period preceding VJ-day had an aver- 
age duration of 5.3 days. Although the 
period accounted for 63 percent of the 
year’s stoppages and 53 percent of the 
workers involved, only one-quarter of 
the year’s idleness was attributable 
to it. Idleness during the war months 
amounted to 0.17 percent of available 
working time. 


Change in Nature of Disputes 


Whereas many war stoppages re- 
sulted from minor disputes, misunder- 
standings and adjustments, many of 


those after VJ-day involved the basic 
economic factors of relationships be- 
tween wages and prices and wages and 
profits. Loss of overtime work, shorter 
work weeks and downgrading resulted 
in reductions in take home pay and con- 
tributed to the increased intensity and 
duration of post VJ-day stoppages. 
Following VJ-day the pattern was 
dominated by several large, compara- 
tively long and stubborn strikes, accom- 
panied with numerous small ones. The 
average length of stoppage nearly tre- 
bled to 16.3 days of idleness per worker. 


Wages Major Issue During Year 


Wages were by far the most impor- 
tant issue in labor-management disputes 
during 1945. Among the more impor- 
tant stoppages over wage issues were: 
(1) 75,000 bituminous coal miners in 
April in connection with renewal of the 
industry-wide agreement, (2) over 60,- 
000 anthracite miners in May, (3) 40,000 


ns ° ~ a “~ 
textile workers in New York, New Jer- 


sey and Pennsylvania late in September, 
(4) apout 35,000 oil industry workers in 
September, and (5) 30,000 lumber work- 
ers in the Pacific Northwest during the 
last quarter of the year, and (6) some 
200,000 General Motors employees start- 
ing in November. 

Recognition of organized foremen 
and supervisory workers was the issue 
involved in a stoppage by over 200,000 
bituminous coal miners in September 
and October. 


Employment Drop Brings Fewer 
Third-Quarter Injuries 


Despite an increase in the rate of in- 
juries per million man-hours worked, 
the third quarter of 1945 produced 19,- 
000 fewer injuries in manufacturing 
that were recorded during the previous 
three months, according to estimate of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Frequency Rate Up7 Percent 


The report pointed out that the reduc- 
tion “reflects the general reduction in 
the volume of employment rather than 
an improvement in safety conditions.” 
During the third quarter the rate of 
injuries per million man-hours worked 
in manufacturing establishments was 
18.0, a 7-percent increase over the rate 
of 16.9 for the preceding quarter. In 
comparison with the rate of 19.6 for the 
third quarter of 1944, however, it repre- 


sents a definite improvement, although 
the September 1945 rate was slightly 
above that for the same month in 1944. 


Two and a Half Million Days Lost 


Preliminary estimates place the num- 
ber of workers killed on the job at 500, 
with 4,900 others sustaining permanent 
physical impairments. Conservative es- 
timates indicate that workers injured 
during the 3-month period lost at least 
2,560,000 man-days of work during the 
quarter because of their injuries. 

Accident frequency rates for the first 
9 months of the year ranged from 4.3 in 
the electric lamp industry to 55.3 in saw- 
mills, ape pone illustrating the effec- 
tiveness of good safety work, had a 9- 
month rate of 4.6. Synthetic rubber 
was 5.4, and women’s and children’s 
clothing, 5.2. 
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Settling Jurisdic- 
tional Disputes in 
Building Trades 


With 30 to 40 jurisdictional disputes 
being settled weekly without work stop- 
page, assurance of freedom of interrup- 
tions to building construction from this 
source was characterized by Assistant 
Secretary of Labor Daniel W. Tracy 
as one of the bright spots in ‘the recon- 
version picture. 

“The plan for settling jurisdictional 
disputes nationally and locally by mem- 
bers of the Building and Construction 
Trades Department of the American 
Federation of Labor is a forward step 
toward the solution of such disputes,” 
said Mr. Tracy. 


Nineteen Unions Cooperating 


Under the machinery set up by the 
19 international unions making up the 
department, settlements of individ- 
ual disputes are effected within a few 
days. Where the local Building and 
Construction Trades Council has the 
plan in operation, disputes are settled 
locally. Where the plan is not operat- 
ing on a local basis, or when local at- 
tempts at settlement fail, the dispute is 
referred to the Building and Construc- 
tion Trades Department at A. F. of L. 
headquarters in Washington. Notice is 
given the international unions involved 
and at least 36 hours is permitted to 
elapse before a decision is made. 
Through the speedy settlement of dis- 
putes in this manner work stoppages 
have been avoided on the whole. 


Final Decisions Binding 


While the immediate decisions are 
applicable only to a particular situa- 
tion, provision also is made for a com- 
plete review of the jurisdictional prob- 
lem presented at a subsequent hearing 
before a referee. Such hearings are 
held quarterly or more often when re- 
quired. The decision of the referee is 
final and binding on all unions in- 
volved. Failure to abide by the final 
decision of the referee is punishable by 
suspension or expulsion. 

The plan will be especially important 
during the reconversion housing and 
general construction program because 
of the use of many new materials de- 
veloped to meet war needs which now 
will be used in construction. When the 
use of such material gives two or more 
unions some basis for a claim that they 
should control its placement or instal- 
lation, a hearing is held and decision 
made. Future apportionment of work 
is in accordance with the decision. 
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